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selves as if they were children of light. That sprang,
however, from perfect genuineness and beauty of char-
acter, to which all things evil, or even questionable,
were naturally repulsive; and it was wholly unaccom-
panied by any tendency to condemn others, being
simply a desire to encourage them towards good. There
was not a little of the pure and chivalrous nature of Sir
Philip Sidney in Le Poer Wynne; and he might also
be compared in character to the late Frederick Robert-
son of Brighton, whose sermons he' spoke to me of as
having made quite an era in his life. European culture
and thought had not taught him to undervalue eithef
the methods or the results of " divine philosophy;" nor
had his mind been overwhelmed by the modern re-
velations of the physical universe, though he was well
acquainted with them; and his departure from much of
traditional theology had only led him to value more the
abiding truths of religion.

Our conversation related only in part to the East,
and ranged over many fields of politics, philosophy,
and literature. I cannot recall these nights at Srinagar
without mingled sadness and pleasure. It never struck
me then that we were in a house at all, but rather as if
we were by a camp-fire. My host had a way of reclin-
ing before the fire on the floor; the flames of the wood
shot up brilliantly; brown Abdiel in his sheepskin coat
suggested the Indian Caucasus; and instead of the
gaudily-painted woodwork of the Residency, I felt
around us only the circle of snowy mountains, and
above, the shining hosts of heaven. And to both of us
this was a camp-fire, and an unexpected happy meeting
in the wilderness of life. A few months afterwards,
Mr Wynne, after a short run to Europe on privilege
leave, returned to Calcutta, in order to take up the
office of Foreign Secretary during the absence,of Mr
Aitchason, and died almost immediately after, He had